As Joy spoke the last words of this threnody I made
my vow. I would make a pilgrimage to Dublin, I had
not seen Shelley plain, but I would at least catch a
glimpse of Gogarty in the flesh.

Two months later I found myself one afternoon
before a door in which was set a large silver plate
bearing the name Oliver St. John Gogarty, M.D.
Before ringing the bell, I looked about me. This was
a moment of which I had long dreamed; it was not
to be hurried over; I wanted to squeeze every possible
value out of it, roll it around in the mouth, taste it to
the full. At last I was in Ely Place. Across the street
was the row of houses from the windows of one of
which, Number 4, George Moore, surrounded by
his Monets and Manets and lovingly treading his
Aubusson carpet, had looked forth and seen the copy
for his masterpiece, Hail and Farewell At the end of
the street rose the often-spoken-of convent wall, for
Ely Place is a cul-de-sac; between it and Gogarty's
house stretched the sunken garden through the
wicket of which Gogarty had first walked into my
mind. There was the largest apple tree in all Ireland
under which Moore, an Ovid among his friends, had
dined; there was the damson tree, "coral boughs in
light inurned," of which Gogarty himself was later
to sing in one of his most beautiful lyrics.

I rang the bell, I waited, I was ushered into the
house, I was conducted to the drawing-room. Dr.
Gogarty was engaged with a patient. And as I waited
for him, I chatted with Mrs. Gogarty and some com-
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